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Voivme I. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1838. Numser 6. 
glance towards me, and a familiar nod to the borderer, 
“wishes to hear all about Mary Fenwick. You’ve known 
her from her birth, I may say, and besides were in court 
yesterday at the trial ; so I’m sure her story will not lose in 
your telling.” 

Having expiained, for the sake of propriety, that my inter- 
est in the damsel arose solely from the circumstance of one 
so young and apparently helpless, undertaking, with so 
short an interval, two such formidable journeys—my new 
companion, a primitive wool-stapler of Berwick, civilly 
begged my pardon, and assured me tht no one there felt 
the least uneasiness as to the safety of Mary’s journey.— 
“ There’s a blessing/on her errand, sir, and that the very 
stones know ; and besides, she’s so very staid, and so sensi- 
ble, aiid has so much dignity about her, that she’s as fit to go 
through the world as her grandmother.” 

To all this I assented the more readily, that this very dig- 
nity had made me forego all inquiry into what I had so 
much wished to know ; and even now, I listened with all the 
more satisfaction, for the hint she had thrown out, as if of 
regret for not having told me herself. 

“Does she belong to this place ?”’ asked I, when we were 
off the stones, “that you seem to know her so well? ”’ 

“Yes, sir, born and bred in Berwick bounds. She is a 
farmer’s daughter, a mile out of town, and just what a far - 
mer’s daughter shouid be. Her mother, a clever notable wo: 
man, taught her to bake and brew, and knit and sew, and 
in short, every thing girls in her station are now too fine to 
do. They think these good old fashioned things make them 
ungenteei ; but they never made Mary Fenwick so, for I am 
sure sir, but for her suitable dress, and simple manners, you 
might have taken her fora lady. Well! Mary came often 
in her father’s little cart to market to sell her butter and 
eggs, (we've a great egg trade here you know, sir,) and 
somehow or other she fell in with a young man of our town, 
a banker’s clerk, who was taken with her good looks, and 
cared very little for any thing els¢. His old father, however, 
(the old man who put Mary in the coach) made many in- 
quiries about his son’s sweetheart ; and as he heard nothing 
but good of her, had the sense to see that though she was 
but one of a large hard working family, she would be the 
very wife to reclaim his gay, idle, thoughtless son, if any 
thing could. 

‘“ And very idle and extravagant he was, sir. The only son 
of people well to do in the world, and a good deal spoilt from 
a child, he neglected his business whenever he could, and 
loved dress, and company, and horse racing, and all that, far 
too well. But he really loved Mary Fenwick ; and no soon- 
er saw that she would not so much as listen to him while all 
this went on, than he left off his wild courses, and became 
quite a new man to gain her favor. It was not done in a 
hurry, for Mary had been brought up very strictly, and had 
a horror of every thing evil. But Dick Marshall was very 
clever as well as handsome, and could make himself any 
thing he pleased ; and really, to give the devil his due, as 
long as he had any doubt of Mary’s love, no saint could be- 
have better. At last he fairly gained her innocent heart, 
though I believe it was as much by the aid of his good father 
and mother’s constant praises of himself, and doating fond- 
ness for Mary, as by his own good looks and winning ways. 

«“ When he saw she loved him, and it was not by halves, 
though in her own gentle way, he wanted to marry her im- 
mediately ; and Mary’s father would have consented, for it 
was a capital match for his portionless girl. But Mary said, 
‘Richard, you have kept free from cards, and dice, and folly, 
one six months, to gain your own wish, let me see you do it 
another to make my mind easy, and then I’ll trust you till 
death divides us.’ Dick got into a passion, and swore that 
she did not love him; but she answered, ‘It is just because I 
do, that I wish to give you a habit of goodness, before yon 
are your own master. Surely it’s no hardship to be six 
months, what you mean to be all the rest of your life.’ 












when it was too late—as a very stupid fellow, for not finding 
means to gratify it. 

But my companion, as if ashamed of having so far com- 
mitted herself to a stranger, and a young gentleman too, 
(though I have a wife and five children written upon my 
face I believe pretty legibly,) sat back in the coach, and 
answered one or two indifferent questions with that laconic 
gentleness, which is infinitely more discouraging than abso- 
lute silence. I felt I had not the smallest right to ask 
directly, “My dear. what could make you travel three or 
four hundred miles, to spend one day at Berwick ?” —and 
as I saw she had not the least mind to teli me, I really must 
plead guilty to the charge of being ashamed to worm out by 
idle importunity a secret, which, from another quiet tear 
which trickled down behind her veil, I guessed must be 
fraught with more pain than pleasure. 

The struggle between my curiosity and better feelings con- 
tinued, till the approach to my friend’s gate gave the latter 
an involuntary, and not very meritorious triumph. Now 
that all idea of intrusion was at an end, I could venture 
upon kindness; and I said—TI am sure in honest sincerity — 

“‘ The idea of your going such a long journey by yourself, 
or with chance company, grieves me. Can I be of any use 
in recommending you to the protection of the guard, or 
otherwise ?” 

“Thank you, sir, a thousand times,” said she, raising for the 
first time a pair of mild eloquent eyes to my face, “but He 
who put it in my mind to come, and blessed the purpose of 
my journey, can carry me safe back again ; and I should be 
silly indeed to mind going a few hundred miles by land, 
when, trusting in Him, I am about to sail to the other part 
of the world! Iam not the less obliged to you, sir, I am 
sure, though,” said she, again wiping her eyes. ‘I see you 
think it very strange, and if we had time, perhaps I could 
explain.” 

Time, however, always despotic, becomes inexorable when 
armed with a mail coach horn. I could only shake hands 
with the gentle being I left behind me, slip a crown into the 
guard’s hand to look well after her, (which I was glad to see 
he took as a tacit affront,) and turn my thoughts by a strong 
effort, to my Northumbrian friend’s affairs. 

These occupied me fully and not very agreeably till late in 
the afternoon, when, being obliged to be in Edinburg next 
morning, I was glad to compound for running reluctantly 
away from my good host’s old claret and older stories, (for I 
had shot snipes on his lands with my first gun, some eighteen 
years before) by accepting his carriage to convey me back to 
Berwick, whence a coach I knew would start for the north in 
the evening. The sight of the inn of course brought full on 
my memory the romantic occurrence which had for the last 
few hours been eclipsed behind a mass of dusty law papers, 
and the harsh technicalities of a brace of Northumbrian 
attorneys. As I stood shivering on the steps in the cold east 
wind, and pondering on the vicissitudes of an April day, the 
landlord, a civil old-fashioned Boniface, came up to make his 
bow, and I could not help asking, rather abruptly, 

“ Pray, sir,*do you know any thing about the history of 
that nice decent looking young woman, who started from 
your house with me, this morning, for London?” 

“Know, sir!’’? echoed he, as if in compassion for my 
ignorance, “ay, that I do, and so does all Berwick—and it 
would be well if all England and Scotland did so too. If 
there is a kind heart and a pretty face in the three, it’s surely 
Mary Fenwick’s! It’s rather a long story though, sir, and 
the horses are just coming round; but I’m thinking there’s 
one going with you as far as Houndwood, that won’t want 
pressing to give you the outs and ins o’t.” 

So saying, he pointed to a stout country-looking personage, 
in a thick great coat and worsted comforter, who, by his open 
countenance and manly, yeoman-like bearing, might have 
been own brother to Dandy Dinmont himself. 

“This gentleman,” said the landlord, with a respectful 






THE ALIBI. 


Ir was on one of those bright and beautiful April morn- 
ings, which Nature sometimes throws in upon our eastern 
shores, as if in compensation for months of fog and fickle- 
ness, that I awoke from the uneasy slumbers of a mail coach 
passenger, just in time to drink in at eye, ear and nose, the 
brilliant sparkle, enlivening dash, and invigorating odor of 
my native waves, as they leaped up in exulting fondness to 
kiss the rocky barrier which Scotland opposes to the winter 
fury of the German Ocean. I was ere long to pass a bar- 
rier of a different description — now happily a nominal one — 
between two sister nations ; or in plain English, to enter the 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, a few miles beyond which, 
on the southern side of the border, business obliged me to 
proceed. 

At the inn where we stopped to change horses, in this cap- 
ital of “No Man’s Land,” (whose inhabitants assert their 
anomolous independence, by speaking a dialect, which, like 
themselves, is neither Scotch nor English, ) I also exchanged, 
for the brief remainder of my journey, a taciturn common- 
place sort of fellow traveller, from whose wooden physiogno- 
my I never dreamed auguring any thing, for one from whose 
modest, yet speaking countenance, and the interest she vio- 
lently excited in the few who were astir at that early hour, 
it was impossible to avoid auguring a great deal. 

The horn sounded for departure—the coach door was 
opened, and with swimming eye, flushed cheek, and silver 
hair flowing about in the morning wind, a venerable looking 
old man took leave, with more than parental tenderness, of 
a simply dressed but lovely young woman, who, returning 
his tremulous “God bless and reward you!” with an almost 
filial farewell, drew down over her face a thick black veil, 
and stepped in opposite to me. 

I never felt more inclined, and at the same time more at a 
loss, to open a conversation. To intrude on female sorrow 
would be unjustifiable—to treat it with callous indifference 
more unpardonable still. That of my new companion 
seemed however of a gentle subdued sort, arising more 
from sympathy for others, than personal causes; and ere 
long, putting back her veil with the rising cheerfulness of a 
heart lightened of ah unmerited burden, she looked calmly 
out on the fresh morning aspect of nature—so much in 
unison with her own pure and innocent countenance—and 
said, in the tone of one breathing at length from the long 
pressure of painful feelings, 

“ How beautiful every thing does look, this fine spring 
morning !” 

“Tt does indeed,” said I, struck with the delightful naivete 
of this involuntary exclamation ; and I suppose you are the 
more sensible of it, from being a young traveller.” 

Her only answer was one of those quiet, though intelligent 
smiles, which admit of various translations, and which under 
other circumstances would have puzzled me a good deal; 
but, coupling with her remark and air of rustic simplicity, 
what I had accidentally observed of her whole luggage 
being comprised in one small band-box, I set her down for 
a farmer’s daughter of the neighborhood, and said, 

‘<I suppose, like myself, you are not going much farther ; 
where are you to be set down?” 

“T am going to London, sir,’ said she, in a tone of calm 
self-possession, as if such a journey had been to her an every 
day occurrence ; and so indeed it proved, not metaphorically, 
but literally. 

“To London!” repeated I, with more surprise than I 
could well account for ; “ were you ever there before?” 

“OQ yes,” was the reply, rendered more poignant by its 
singular composure, “I came from seventy miles beyond it, 
the day before yesterday.” 

It would be quite superfluous to say, that my curiosity 
was excessively excited by this extraordinary answer, and I 
dare say my reader will set me down—as I did myself, 
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“ Richara was forced to submit, and for three of the six| 


“Yes, sir, and would have been half way there by this 


months, behaved better than ever. But habit, as Mary said,|| time, if it had not pleased God to send contrary winds, and 
is every thing; and his had for years set the wrong way.||save Dick Marshall’s life.” 


With the summer came pleasure parties and junketings, 


“His life! poor wretch,” said I, “did he take to worse 


and, worst of all,races in the neighborhood. Dick first staid |courses still ?” 


away with a bad grace, then went, just to show how well he 


“Pretty bad, sir, but not quite so bad as he got credit for. 


could behave, and ended in losing his money and getting/|I’ll tell you about it as shortly as I can. 


into scrapes just as bad as ever. For atime he was much 
ashamed, and felt real sorrow, and feared Mary would not 
forgive him. But when she did so, sweet gentle soul, once 
or twice, though her pale face was reproach enough for any 
man, he began to get hardened, and to laugh at what he 
called her silly preciseness. Mary was twenty times near 
giving him up; but his parents hung about her, and told her 
she only could save him from perdition—and in truth she 


thought so herself; and that, joined to the love for him,|! 


. oan 
which was the deeper for its slow growth, made her still) 


ready to risk her own welfare for his. 

“Tt is not to be told how much she bore of idleness, ex- 
travagance and folly, (for vice was never as yet laid to his 
door.) in the hope, that when these wild oats were sown, 
Richard would settle down into a sober man of business. At 
last, however, to crown all, there came players to the town, 
and Dick was not to be kept from either before or behind 
the curtain. He fell in with a gay painted madam of an ac- 
tress, very showy to be sure ; but no more to be compared to 
Mary, then a flaring crockery jug to a fine china punch- 
bowl. She persuaded him that to marry a farmer’s daughter 
was quite beneath him, and to be kept in awe by her, more 
contemptible still. So, sir, to make a long tale short, Dick, 
after trying in vain to make his poor heart-broken Mary give 
him up, (that he might lay his ruin at her door,) had the 
cruelty to tell her one night, as he met her going home to her 
father’s from nursing his sick mother, that she was not a fit 
match for him, and if ever he married, it should be to a wife 
of more liberal ways of thinking. He had been drinking a 
good deal, it is true ; and was put up to this base conduct by 
his stage favorite ; but when he found that instead of a storm 
of reproaches, or even a flood of tears, poor Mary only stood 
pale and shaking in the moonlight, and kept saying, ‘Poor 
Richard! oh, poor Richard!’ he grew sobered and would 
fain have softened matters a little, but she summoned all her 
strength, and ran till she came to her father’s garden; and 
two days after, when the old Marshalls drove out in a post- 
chaise to try and make it all up, and get their son put once 
more on his trial, Mary was off, her parents could not tell 
whither.” 

‘“‘ And where did she go?” said I; for the first time ven- 
turing to interrupt the good man’s con amore narrative. 

“Jtcame out, sir, afterwards, that before her marriage was 
agreed on, an uncle in London had invited her to visit him, 
and as she had another sister quite ready to take her place 
at home, she told her parents it would save her much misery 
to leave the country for a while, and even go to service, to} 
keep out of the way, till Dick Marshall should be married.| 
‘ Or hanged, as is more likely!’ said her father in his pas- 
sion : little thinking how near it was actually being the case !} 
There was a salmon smack lying in the harbor just then, 
whose master was Mary’s cousin: so she slipped quietly on| 
board, and got safe to London.” 

“ How long was this ago?” said I. 

“Oh! about six or seven months, perhaps. Let me see. 
It was in October, and this is April! Well, sir, Mary staid) 
but a short time with her uncle, as idleness was a thing she 
never liked: but through his wife, who had been house-keep- 
er to a nobleman, she got a delightful place in the same fam- 
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ily, as upper nursery-maid ; which her gentle manners, and 
steady temper, and long experience in her father’s house, 
made her every way fit for. She had not long been with 
them, when Lord S. was appointed to a government in India, 
and as he resolved to take out his two youngest children, 
nothing would serve Lady S. but Mary must go with them. 
They were grown so fond of her, that her cares on the 
voyage would be invaluable; and then her staid, sober, 
proper ways made her a perfect treasure in a country where, 
I understand, girls heads are apt to be turned. Lady S. 
knew her story, and thought it recommendation enough : so 
Wher parents. were written to; half Mary’s ample wages se- 
Seured to them by her desire, and she went down to the sea 
side with the family, to be in the way to embark at the last 
moment, when all the-tedious outfit for a great man’s voyage 
should be complete.” 

“Ha!” said I, “this explains a hint she threw out about 

tne world’s end! So she is going to India?” 





| “There came about Berwick, now and then, a scamp of a 
'fellow, whom every body knew to be a gambler and a cheat, 
and whom none but such idle dogs as Dick Marshall would 
keep company with. This man, sir, was known to he about 
town last autumn, and to have won money of Richard, both 
on the turf and at the card table. They had a row about it, 
it seems, and high words, and even a scufile ; but few knew 
or cared ; and Jack Osborne went away as he came, with 
none the wiser. 

“But about six weeks or two months ago, it began to be 
whispered that he had been missed of late from all his old 
|haunts, and that Berwick was the last place where he had 
|been seen ; and, good for nothing as he was, he had decent 
relations who began to think it worth while to inquire about 
it. The last person in whose company he had been seen in 
our town, was certainly Dick Marshall; who, when asked 
about him, denied all knowledge of his old comrade. But 
Dick’s own character by this time was grown pretty notori- 
ous, and though no one here, from respect to his parents, 
would have breathed such a notion, Jack Osborne’s stranger 
uncle felt no scruple in insinuating, that his nephew had 
met with foul play, and insisted on an investigation. 

“In the course of this, a very suspicious circumstance 
came out. A pair of pistols, well known to be Osborne’s, 
were found in Dick’s possession ; and a story of his having 
got them in payment of a gambling debt, when matters be- 
tween them were known to be generally quite the other way, 
was of course very little, if at all believed. There were 
plenty of people who could depose, that on the 23d of Octo- 
ber, at a tavern dinner, the two associates had quarrelled, 
and even come to blows ; though they afterwards went out 
apparently good friends. The next step in evidence was, 
two people having returned home late that evening, and on 
passing a little stunted thicket, called Overton wood, about 
half a mile out of town, having heard something like groans 
or cries, to which, being in a great hurry, they paid little at- 
tention. This caused the place to be searched, and in an old 
sandpit near the spot, to the surprise and horror of all pres- 
ent, were found the remains of poor Jack Osborne, whose 
clothes, from the dry nature of the ground were quite in 
good preservation. 

“Things now began to put on an aspect termbly serious 
for Dick Marshall; especially as another man now came 
forward to say, (people should be very cautious, sir, be- 
fore they say such things,) that he had met Dick, or some 
one so like, that he had no doubt it was he,—though when 
spoken to by name, he made no answer—on the road to that 
very spot, just before the hour when the groans were heard. 
Between the quarrel, and the pistols, and the groans, and the 
dead body —and above all, the evidence of this man, a com- 
plete case was made out for a jury: and there were a great 
many circumstances besides to give it a color, especially 
poor Dick’s now profligate and reckless habits, and his 
evident confusion and agitation, when first asked what he 
had been doing on the evening of the 23d of October. To 
those who saw his face on that occasion —his conscience 
stricken look when taken by surprise, and his angry defiance 
afterwards, when aware of the drift of the question, —little 
doubt of his guilt remained. 

“Dick was committed for trial: and oh! sir, it was a sad 
day for all who knew his worthy parents, and had seen the 
creature himself grow up before them, a pretty curly headed 
child, and then a manly spirited boy! His behavior in 
prison to strangers was dogged and sullen; he seemed to 
scorn even denying the charge to those who could suppose 
him guilty, as most did; but on his poor father, (who never 
would credit it,) urging him to think, for the sake of his 
grey hairs, whether some means of disproving it might not 
yet be found ; he at length said, though it seemed fairly ex- 
torted from him by his parent’s distress, ‘ There’s one person 
on earth who could clear me of this horrible charge, and 
that’s poor Mary Fenwick! but even if she were angel 
enough to do it, I suppose she has left England by this time. 
This is a judgment on me, father, for my usage of that girl!’ 

“The agonized parents (from what they gathered further) 
sat down and wrote Mary the most pathetic letter broken 
hearts could dictate. They feared she would have sailed, 
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|but it pleased God otherwise ; and instead of the teazing de- 
itention caused by the contrary winds, (which had now set in 
fair) there was, luckily for Richard, a delay of one week in 
ithe ship’s sailing, for some official reasons. Mary carried 
the letter to her good mistress, and told her all the circum- 
jstances. She readily obtained leave for the journey, and 
|was offered the escort of a fellow servant, but she was stead- 
\fast in declining it. ‘I would wish no unnecessary witness- 
ves of poor Richard’s shame and his parent’s sorrow!’ said 
ishe, ‘and God will surely protect one, who is going to return 
'good for evil!’ 

“ There was not a moment to be lost to let Mary appear at 
\the assizes yesterday, and get back to Portsmouth in time: so 
jinto the mail she stepped and arrived here the night before 
\last, as soon as a letter could have done. When they saw her, 
the old Marshalls almost fainted for joy. They kissed and 
|wept over her, as they had done many a time, when their 
‘son’s wild ways grieved her gentle spirit; but they soon 
‘looked up to her as a guardian angel, come to shield their 
‘grey hairs from despair and dishonor. They would have 
\proposed to her to see and comfort Richard, but she said 
mildly, ‘We have both need of our strength for to-morrow. 
Tell him I bless God for bringing me to save him, and I pray 
that it may not be from danger in this world alone.’ 

“ She was quite worn out with fatigue, it may be supposed, 
and was glad to lay her innocent head once more on her 
mother’s bosom in the bed where she was born, and where 
she little expected to have laid it for many a long day. She 
[rose quite refreshed, and able for the trial —the hard trial 
to one so modest and retiring, of appearing in court before 
her whole town’s people, on so melancholy an occasion. 

“She was indulged with a chair and sat as much out of 
sight as possible, surrounded by kind friends, till she should 
be called on. The case for the prosecution was gone into, 
and a chain of circumstantial evidence made out so conclu- 
sive against poor Dick, that the crown lawyer, a sharp ill-na- 
tured looking man, I thought, said, ‘ This is a clear case you 
see, my lord; nothing but an alibi can bring him off!’ 

“¢ And that shall be proved directly, my lord!’ replied, 
ery unexpectedly, the prisoner’s lawyer, ‘we have a wit- 
less here come more than three hundred miles for the pur- 
pose ;’ and Mary, shaking like a leaf, and deadly pale, was 
placed inthe box. The counsel had nothing for it but to 
examine her. I should be sorry to say he wished to find 
her testimony false ; but really, sir, lawyers have a fright- 
ful degree of pride in showing their ingenuity, and he did 
not quite like his clear case to be overturned: besides, I 
suspect, he took her for one of Richard’s light acquaintance 
tutored for the purpose. So his manner was not very en 
couraging to a poor frightened girl; but he little thought 
that Mary could be firm as a rock, when duty was con- 
cerned. 

“ On being desired to tell what she knew of this business, 
Mary simply asserted, in as few words as possible, that 
Richard Marshall could not have been in Overton wood at 
the hour assigned for the murder of John Osborne, as he 
was at that very time, with her on the road to B—— farm, 
in an exactly opposite direction. 

“¢ Very pleasantly engaged, I dare say my dear!’ said the 
counsel flippantly, ‘ but I am afraid the court will not be the 
more disposed to admit your evidence for what passed on 
that occasion.’ 

“<Tam sure they ought!’ said Mary, with a tone of deep 
and solemn earnestness, which dashed the lawyer a good 
deal. 

“<So!’ said he, reviving himself, Richard Marshall met 
you, you say, on the road to B——, on a certain evening, 
between the hours of nine and ten; pray what reason may 
you have for remembering the hour su precisely ?’ 

‘Because I had staid just to give his mother her nine o’clock 
draught before I left Berwick ; and because, just as I got to 
my father’s gate, the church clock struck ten.’ 

“<Very accurate! and pray, what induced you to be so 
very positive as to the day ?’ 

‘««« Because the very next afternoon, I sailed for London 
in a vessel whose sailing day is always a Wednesday, and 
Tuesday was the 23d.’ 

“‘¢ Very well put together and logical indeed! and now, 
my dear, to come more to the point, how came you to re- 
member this meeting itself so very particularly? It was 
not the first I dare say !’ 

“No, sir!’ said Mary, with a slight flash of wounded 
dignity ; ‘but it was the last. I have aright to remember it, 
because we were engaged to be married, and on that very 
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The whole length of this structure was three hundred and|| willows which drooped so low as nearly to shelter the hollow 


told me—and not very kindly, that I was not a fit wife for|/ fifty-four feet, and the breadth one hundred and seventy-one 
him, and that all that had been going on so long between us|] feet, the length little more than double the breadth. This 


was forever at an end!’ 

“ Mary had made, to preserve strength and utterance for 
this testimony, all ‘the exertion nature permitted. She fell 
back fainting into her father’s arms, and a buzz of admiration 
ran through the court. 

“<éThis is an alibi with a witness!’ said an old shrewd 
barrister who stood near me ; ‘It is not likely a discarded 
sweet-heart would come three hundred miles to perjure her- 
self for the scoundrel !’ 

«In corroboration of Mary’s simple testimony, should any 
be required, there was handed to the jury a housewife, con- 
taining a few memorandums, and in the midst of them, evi- 
dently inserted at the moment, and blotted with a still dis- 
eernable tear: ‘This day parted forever in this world, with 
poor Richard Marshall; God grant we may meet in the 
next!’” 

“« And did they meet again in this world, sir?” said I, when 
my honest friend had got rid of something troublesome in his 
eyes. 

“No, sir; Mary felt it was better otherwise, and no one 
durst press it upon her. She wrote him a letter though, 
which no one else saw: and I hear he says his life was 
hardly worth saving since he had forever lost Mary Fen- 
wick. Poor fellow, we shall see if this great escape will 
sober him!” 

Little more passed between me and my friend, as the 
lights of Houndwood now came in view. I have since been 
in Berwick, and find Richard lives with his parents, a sadder 
and a wiser man than they ever expected to see him. The 
murder of Jack Osborne has been confessed by another of 
the fraternity. And Mary is married in India to a young 
chaplain, to whom Lord S. has promised a living in her own 
north country, on his return to England. 


PRESENT STATE OF ATHENS, 

Tue following interesting letter from Rev. S. H. Calho 
now in Greece, we copy from the Oswego Advertiser. 

Athens has become once more the capital of Greece ; King 
Otho and all his court reside here. When the Turks finally 
gave it up four or five years ago, it contained, it is said, not 
more than fifteen hundred inhabitants. Now it is computed 
there are from fifteen to twenty thousand. The houses are 
built in European fashion, and not asin Turkish times, with 
the upper stories projecting into the streets. The principal 
streets are laid out with a width sufficient for carriages ; 
which is unusual in this part of the world ; and what is still 
more unusual, some of them straight. The names. of the 
streets have generally some classical allusions. The great 
street of all, running nearly east and west, is called Mercury. 
At a little distance from the east end of it, on an eminence, 
the king is building a palace which commands a fine view 
of the town. At right angles with Mercury street, and! 
crossing near the middle, is olus street, near the southern 
end of which is the ancient temple of the winds, in a state 
of remarkable preservation. 

The situation of Athens is one of the finest in the world. 
It is built on gradually rising ground, and has on the north, 
west and south, immense plains, with mountains in the rear. 
About six miles from it, in a direction a little south of west, 
is the Pirwus, the present as well as the ancient port o 
Athens. The Government has recently constructed a fine 
Macadamized toad between the harbor and the city. Some 
of the views around Athens are magnificent. There is 
wanting, however, that deep green which gives such interest 
and beauty to American scenery. I never expect to see any 
landscape that will surpass some parts of the valley of Con- 
necticut, and the valley of Berkshire. 

The chief objects of curiosity in Athens are its antiquities. 
The remains of temples, statues, monuments of the dead, 
&c., sufficiently indicate the high state of perfection to which 
the fine arts were carried in the days of ancient Greece. 
Outside of the present city, to the south east, there still stand 
sixteen columns of the famous temple of Jupiter Olympus. 
Their material is the beautiful white marble from Mt. Pen- 
tele, ten miles east of Athens. These columns are six and 
a half feet in diameter, and sixty feet high, and are of the 
Corinthian order. There were originally one hundred and 
twenty columns of the same size, there being two rows of, 
them on the sides, and four on the ends of the temple. 

















































seems to have been a favorite proportion with the Grecian 
architects. The foundation of the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pus was laid by Pisistratus, five hundred and thirty years 
before the Christian era, but the building was not completed 
till the year 120 after the Christian era, in the reign Hadrian. 

The temple of Theseus, which was built four hundred and 
sixty years before the Christian era, still remains nearly 
perfect. It consists of a single room, forty feet by twenty, 
surrounded by thirty-four columns of the Doric order, three 
feet four inches in diameter, and about eighteen feet high. 

The material of the whole building is the same as that of 
Jupiter Olympus, the white marble from Mount Pentelicus. 
The temple of Theseus is now used, temporarily I suppose, 
asa kind of museum, wherein are collected a great num- 
ber of statues, and other relics of antiquity., Most of the 
statues are more or Jess mutilated. Some of them, howev- 
er, or rather some parts of them, still seem as perfect as 
when they came from the hands of the sculptor. Some of 
the nails even on the fingers and toes look as though the 
chisel had just left them. I was particularly struck with a 
very ancient statue of a man with a smile on his counten- 
ance. The smile was true to nature, and remains unaltered 
after the lapse of seventy generations. 


———————~——— == 


FORGET-ME-NOT,. 





Original. 





“‘T must not omit a passing notice of that most exquisite little flower, 
known by the name of ‘“ Venus’ Pride,” and “Innocence,” and 


called by botanists the Houstonia Cerulea. As this little flower is in| 


want of a good specific name, for common use, I will venture to 
christen it the Snow-Wreath.’? — Wilson Flagg. 


Tue Snow- Wreath namest thou the flower, 
That to us smiling comes ; 

And in the spring time’s early hour 
Decketh our sombre homes ?— 


That comes a promise of delight, 
With soft cerulean eye ; 

Appearing to our gladdenced sight 
A mirror of the sky. 


Oh no! thou art the eye of Spring -- 
That season florists love,-- 

Which comes a festal veil to fling 
O’er dingle, meadow, grove,— 


To breathe upon our snow-clad hills, 
Iilume our wintry skies, 

And bid beside our tinkling rills 
The new-born flowrets rise. 


In that more soft and genial clime, 
Where passed my infant years, 

Sweet flower! another name was thine, 
Which more thy form endears. 


Oh! thou hast breathed ‘ Forget-me-not,”’ | 
To some whose blinding tears, | 

Have proved how wearisome a lot 
The banished spirit bears, 


Severed from friends of early days, 
The household wreath all riven, 

And shrouded those soul-cheering rays } 
That make our earth a heaven. MARY. | 


October, 1838. 





of the rock from observation. Two female cousins sat be- 
neath the shade of the foliage, looking out upon the river. 
High bushes and large clusters of dwarf trees grew net 
many paces from the spot where they were seated, and the 
roar of a hidden cascade came to their ears on every breeze 
which shook the leaves above their heads. 

The younger of the two girls was richly attired, and the 
fashion of her dress differed nothing from that worn at the 
time by other young ladies of her rank in life. Her coun- 
tenance was pretty, but would not have attracted more than 
ordinary observation. The other maiden had probably 
reached the age of twenty-four, but the charms of her person 
had not lost any of their interest. Her countenance was in- 
tellectual; and the rich expression of her dark eyes, when 
contrasted with the paleness of her cheek and the. fairy 
lightness of her form, gave that etherial character to her 
whole appearance which makes a maiden so nearly resem 
ble an angel that it would require a very good judge to tell 
the difference. 

“Come, cheer up, Matty” —said the younger damsel ; 
“when I go back to Hudson, I shall have but a poor account 
to give of my visit, if you keep all your thoughts to yourself. 
You talked more to the good old Quaker lady in Beekman 
street, than you have done to me, since I arrived at your 
father’s house.” ' 

“Well, Amelia, 1am to blame,” answered the other — 
“but we are now on @ spot sacred to memory. It was be- 
neath these willows where he first surprised me with a con- 
fession of his tenderness.” 

“Tenderness! Oh, Matilda! what a word to be applied 
tosuch a man! But no matter —I do not wish to hurt 

|jyour feelings. You promised to tell me the story of his 
| guilt, and now is a proper opportunity.” 

“Tt is a short story, cousin, and I will tell it now. My 
Augustus was, as you know, the son of Mr. Kimball. His 
ovwn mother died before our acquaintance commenced. I 
first became acquainted with Augustus at a boarding school 
in this village. We were then about fourteen years of age ; 
and my interest in him was much increased by the daring 
manner in which he resisted the authority of the preceptor.” 

“ But that was wrong, Matilda.” 

“Tt was wrong; but there were extenuating circumstances. 
The master was much to blame, and after Augustus had 
been discarded and sent home, an investigation was made 
into the conduct of the teacher. It resulted in his dismissal. 
He was sent away in disgrace. About two years afterward, 
I saw Augustus again. He recognized me, and we became 


| 
j 


attached to each other.” 


‘““T beg your parden, cousin,” said Amelia, “ but the his- 
tory of your love is not new to me.” 

“ Augustus was about seventeen years of age,’’ continued 
Matilda, “when he became desirous of visiting foreign 
countries. To that his father would not consent, and he ran 
away from the paternal roof. He visited me before he left 
home, and on this spot we parted, with the expectation of 


||meeting again in a couple of years. He went to sea in a 


ship bound to the East Indies by way of the Pacific Ocean. 
During the passage several difficulties occurred between the 


|officers and crew, until Angustus formed a conspiracy which 
|had for its object the wresting. of the ship from the proper 


command. No opportunity for putting in practice their plan 
presented itself until two years after the ship left this coun- 


ltry. The vessel touched at an island in the Pacific, and the 


THE UNEXPECTED, 


| 
' 
i 
! 
| 
BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK, | 





| 
Original. 





| 
! 
CONCLUDED. | 


Tue romantic village of Manhattanville stands on the| 
margin of the Hudson river, about eight miles from the| 
city of New York. Of all the pleasant country seats in the| 
vicinity none were more enchanting to the eye of the tra-| 
veller who passed up the river, than a square edifice of 
moderate size and built of rough stone, but nearly covered | 
up by the vines and flowers that appeared desirous of screen- 
ing its unique architecture, with their leaves and tendrils, 
from vulgar scrutiny. Two weeks had passed since two of 
its fair tenants had paid a visit to the city, and since the con- 


} 


versation between the Quaker and his wife had taken place. i! 


Not a quarter of a mile from this flower-clad mansion was a 





snug retreat formed by a cavernous rock and several small 


||mutineers then threw the body into the sea. 


captain with his officers went on shore—all save one, and 
that one was the son of the old woman whom we saw in the 
city. As soon as the boat had touched the beach, Augustus 
called upon his companions. They were three in number ; 
and with Augustus at their head, they walked to the place 
occupied by the officer, and ordered him to relinquish his 
command to Augustus. Instead of complying, he called 
upon the rest of the crew to sustain him in his right. They 
had already set out to do so, when Augustus saw there was 
no time to lose, and with some heavy iron instrument he 
felled the officer to the deck, wounded and bleeding. The 
The crew now 
made their peace with Augustus, and promised obedience to 
his commands ; while his three companions vowed death to 
any man who should dispute his authority. The ship was 
‘then steered away from the island ; but she had not proceed- 
ied far before there came on a calm; and they now saw the 
‘captain and his officers coming from the shore in the boat. 
| At that critical moment, the innocent part of the crew 
showed a disposition to receive their rightful commander, 
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and even the three mutineers wavered in their resolution. 
But by some singular exertion of fortitude and determined 
courage, Augustus so awed them into obedience, that they 
came to the resolution to defend the ship. Accordingly the 
captain and his officers were all butchered as they attempted 
to come on board.” 

‘‘ What a wretch!” exclaimed Amelia. 

‘In about two months afterward,” continued the fair nar- 
rator, “the ship touched at ‘an island, and Augustus went on 
shore with his fellow mutineers. The ship was anchored 
near the land, and the crew on board could hear high words 
between Augustus and his companions. Suddenly they fell 
upon him, and despatched him with their daggers. The 
savages on the island then attacked the three survivors —as 
if the sight of blood had inspired. them with a love of mur- 
der—and killed them also. The remainder of the crew 
immediately cut the cable of the ship, hoisted up the sails, 
and went out to sea. They were fallen in with by another 
vessel, and thus they arrived in the United States, with the 
news of this disaster. Now, Amelia, can I ever be happy ?” 

“ Why not —-nothing is easier ’”’—said the other. “Forget 
him. I never would love a man who was not respectable.” 

The shades of evening had now fallen around them, and 
as Amelia finished her observation, she arose to return to 
the hovse. Matilda was on the point of rising, when a low, 
peculiar whistle was heard, which seemed to proceed from a 
thicket at a short distance. Matilda seemed to be instantly 
turned to stone, and the increased whiteness of her counte- 
nance could be distinguished through the darkness. Amelia 
was both surprised and frightened. But before a word 
could be uttered, a young man sprang from the bushes, 
and stood before them. 

Matilda sprang on her feet, uttered a wild cry, and sunk 
lifeless into the arms of the stranger youth. Amelia under- 
stood nothing of the scene; but when Matilda again opened 
her eyes, and breathed the name of Augustus in such despair- 
ing and yet tender tones, as would have wrung tears from a 
brazen statue of Nero, she was struck with unmingled hor- 
ror, and fled over the plains, screaming for help as if a blood- 
hound was at her heels. 

The youth did his utmost to sooth the half-crazed girl 
whom his arm supported. He told her that the savages who 
murdered his companions, had taken the tenderest care of 
his own wounds—that the stabs of his associates had none 
of them been dangerous—that in a few months he found 
means to escape from the island—that he had since lived in 
a foreign country under an assumed name, and had amassed 
a considerable fortune. He inquired after his father, justi- 
fied the deeds which had made him an outcast upon the 
earth, and had thus run on for a considerable time, before 
Matilda found strength to reply. Even the transport of 
meeting him whom the world had supposed long since dead, 
was obliged to give way to the awful apprehension of his 
horrid doom. She had not yet spoken, when Augustus sud- 
denly exclaimed, “Ha! what light is that?” 

Then the bewildered maiden saw a torch waving over the 
tops of some bushes near the water, and by that light she 
distinguished the countenance of the one that carried it. 

“Fly, Augustus! she comes! she comes!” shrieked the 
frantic girl. But they were in an instant surrounded. The 
Amazon, Mrs. Goodale, came raging on, her grey locks 
streaming in the air, and the light of her torch fell upoa at 
least a dozen armed men. 

“Traitor,” cried Augustus, as he plucked a short sword 
from his bosom—and, at the instant, he made a plunge at 
a seaman who scowled by the side of the vengeful woman. 
The instrument of death passed like lightning through the 
body of the sailor; but when he fell, the youth fell also. 
His stroke had met with less resistance than was anticipated, 
and his own impetus carried him to the earth. Before he 
could recover his feet, several men had thrown themselves 
upon his body. He was disarmed and firmly pinioned in an 
instant. 

Then flashed the torch of the Amazon in the eyes of the 
despairing maiden, and with loud taunts and exultations did 
that raging woman exult over the broken-hearted victim. 
What farther insult she would have attempted is uncertain, 
had not Matilda’s father, with the servants of his household, 
just then reached the spot, —for the officers of justice appear- 
ed to be too much elated with their own success, to attend to 
the situation of Matilda. She was conveyed home, and the 
sound of Augustus’ loud farewell came booming over the 
waters just as she entered the door of her house. 

During the trial of Augustus, it was given in evidence 




































































the United States in the ship which brought Augustus from 
Europe. He had seen Augustus while the unhappy youth 
was on board the ship that first carried him from home ; and 
the tragical history of the captain and officers was well 
known to him. When Augustus perceived that the sailor 
recognized him, he gave him a large sum of money, and 
the latter promised secrecy ; but on his arrival in New York, 
he sought out the mother of Goodale, and laid a plan with 
her to betray the young man into the hands of the peace 
officers. That they were completely successful, the reader 
has already been informed. Augustus was convicted and 
sentertced to suffer death. His father had intended to use 
every exertion, and spare no expense to procure his acquit- 
tal; but yielding to the persuasions of his step-mother, he 
left him to his fate. 

He was executed on Gibbet Island. 

Matilda survived to hear the news of his execution. She 
then called her friends to her bedside, and tranquilly bade 
them farewell. The angel of peace was with her in her last 
moments, and her gentle spirit passed away like the weary 
bird who returns to her nest at twilight. 


METRICAL DIVERSIONS,—NO. |. 


BY WILSON FLAGG,. 





Original. 





A CANZONET. 


I rHovGHr, in a dream, I was prompted to trace 
A true, smiling likeness of Cherubine’s face, 
And carried it up to the bright world above, 

To know, if the angels were fair as my love ! 


A mild seraph took it, and viewed it awhile, 

Then graciously turned, and remarked, with a smile, 
«°Tis our fairest young sister, who left us to go 

On an errand of kindness to mortals below.” 





‘ A SONG. 


Weep not for the pleasures of youth’s sunny hours, 
Now borne far away upon Time’s rapid wing ; 

New joys may arise, like the gay summer flowers, 
More fair than the early young blossoms of Spring. 


The objects that dearest in memory we cherish, 
By sighs and by grief can no longer be moved ;— 
Let the living affections in tears never perish, 
Poured forth o’er the ashes of them that we loved ! 


Tho’ the gay scenes of life be all clouded with sorrow, 
Vet mirth shall not languish, nor hope flee away ;— 

The sun may come forth in new splendor to-morrow, 
Enhanced by the gloom that surrounds us to-day. 





MEMORY. 


°Tis sweet to hear the thrush’s evening lay, 

When the last sunbeams on the clouds repose, — 
To hear, as village discord dies away, 

The rural sounds that charm the daylight’s close. 


Sweet is a ramble, when the skies are fair, 

O’er the green pastures — by the water side — 
When the last woodland carol fills the air, 

And the pale moonbeam sports upon the tide. 


But sweeter far the memory of the past — 
The bright illusions of a former year, 

When not a cloud our firmament o’ercast, 
And grief was buried with the falling tear. 


THE LILY. 


Original. 








By the poets, the lily and the rose are represented as dis- 
puting the right of empire over the rest of the flowers ; and 
it would indeed be difficult for an impartial arbiter to decide 
to which the palm should be awarded. The delightful odors 
of some species, and the splendid hues and graceful forms 
of others, render the lily a favorite flower in the various re- 
gions where it is known. 

The lily is sometimes mentioned in Scripture, especially 








that the sailor who fell by the hand of the prisoner, came to||important that we should know. 


species growing wild in the Holy Land, since it is called the 
“lily of the valley,” and the “lily of the field.” The fra- 
grant white lily, which is so fine an ornament to our gardens, 
is said to be a wild flower in the fields of Persia; and it is 
not improbable that it ‘may have been an inhabitant of the 
land of Canaan. Or if we suppose our Lord to have had 
reference to one of those brilliant colored lilies, of which 
our gardens afford us examples, the comparison with the 
royal attire of Solomon will appear still more striking. 

It is well known that there are two distinct families or 
tribes of plants, which go by the name of lily; viz. the 
land-lily, (or garden-lily,) and the water-lily. The simple 
name of lily belongs properly to the former alone ; and only 
the compound term water-lily is appropriate to the latter. 

The name lily is derived from the latin word Jilium, which 
is the name of this flower in that language ; and this is from 
the Greek word /eirion, having a similar meaning. The bo- 
|tanical name of Lilium is therefore given to the tribe of land 
lilies. The water-lily is by the botanists called Nymphaea, 
after the Greeks, who appear to have given it this name, 
either from considering the flower under the especial pro- 
tection of the water-nymphs, or from its nymph-like purity 
and delicacy. 

The species of lily, or Lilium, which are most frequently 
cultivated are— Lilium Candidum, or white lily, with fragrant 
flowers ; Lilium Tigrinum, or tiger lily, with nodding flowers, 
and spotted with black, on a red ground; also Lilium Bulbi- 
ferum, with erect flowers, of an orange or red color, also 
spotted. i 

These two latter species have the peculiarity of bearing 
bulbs, as they are called, in the axils of the leaves, which, 
when fully formed, fall from the parent plant, to fulfil the 
purpose of producing a new progeny of plants. Bulbs of 
this kind are found in a few of our native plants ; and some 
species of the onion tribe, we believe, also produce them. 

The Hemerocallis, or flag lily, with its rather dingy yellow 
flowers, is common every where among us in gardens, and 
in some places, almost wild. It differs from the true genus 
Lilium, in the form both of the flower and leaves, as exam- 
ination will easily show. 

The lily of the valley, so called, belongs to quite a differ- 
ent genus, the Convallaria, having no affinity or resemblance 
to the true lily. It is a native of England, and if we are 
not mistaken, of our own Southern States. 

In our native soil are three species of lily ; but there are 
none in England. Our wild lilies are large red or yellow 
flowers, spotted with black, entirely destitute of fragrance. 
They are very conspicuous in the fields and meadows in 
July — the month in which most or all of the lilies are in 
flower. 

The Lilium Philadelphicum, or red pasture lily, is very 
common ; and perhaps almost every child in the country 
has played with its large red blossoms. The Lilium Canadense, 
or nodding meadow lily, is rather less common. Its flower 
is yellow, spotted with black, and drooping. The Lilium 
Superbum, or superb lily, israre. It is the largest of the spe- 
cies, with numerous nodding red flowers, very much resem- 
bling the tiger lily, and growing in meadows, beside of 
woods and streams. 

The lily is supposed to be the origin of the fleur de lis, 
which appears on the French royal coat of arms. The 
word /is,in French, means lily. The same name, fleur de lis, 
(or as we have corrupted it, flower de luce) is applied to a well 
known garden flower, a species of Jris, or flag lily. 

The only practical use to which we know of any species 
of lily being applied, is that of a species growing in the des- 
olate region of Kamtschatka, whose roots the inhabitants 
use for food —thus supplying the place of the corn and fruits 
of more favored climates to the poor natives of this region. 

Still, we ought not to consider these beautiful objects of 
nature as without a value, as real as though it were derived 
like that of the corn of our fields, from their contributing to 
the support and convenience of life. The very existence of 
a love for the merely beautiful, and of the abundant objects 
in nature, adapted to its gratification, seem to prove that it 
in reality, was alike destined to serve as important a use, in 
the mental economy, as any of the merely physical functions: 





in that elaborate specimen of Hebrew poetry, the Song of|/nay more so, by so much as the soul is nobler than its 


Solomon, and in those discourses of our Saviour, at once 
most sublime and most beautiful, which obliged even his 
enemies to acknowledge that He spake as never man spake. 
It does not appear to be knewn to naturalists which partic- 


earthly habitation. 


Tuere are about twelve hundred flowering plants, it is 
thought, in Massachusetts; species of insects are estimated 


ular kind of lily the sacred writers alluded to ; nor is it very |jat forty-eight hundred or in proportion of four to one plant. 





BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


BY I8A4AC F. SHEPARD. 





Original. 





Why stands that half-reared granite pile 
On yonder battle height ? 

Why do the nations loud revile 
At that unseemly sight? 

Is it because there burn no fires 
Within our country’s breast ? 

Are noble deeds of nobler sires 
Consigned to endless rest ? 


Is it because no mighty hosts 
Dwell round that hill’s broad base ? 
Is it that free New England’s coasts 
Can yield no hardy race? 
Ask mid yon city’s busy hum ! 
Go through the country’s length ; 
From every hill the yeomen come, — 
Go count their serried strength ! — 


Oh, tell it not abroad, nor let 
The sound one echo wake, 

That freemen dare their pride forget 
For filthy lucre’s sake ! — 

Blest shade of Washington — arise ! 
Rebuke this cursed sleep ! — 

Ghost of brave Warren — lift your cries, 
Your country’s fame to keep! 


Ye pilgrim race! your fathers bled 
For every breath ye breathe ; 
Will ye not honor well the dead ? 
Nor crown of laurel wreathe ? 
Will ye permit that sacred spot 
To pass for gold away ?* 
Forbid it Heaven !— Be earth forgot 
When comes that ruthless day ! 


Your patriot sires have made their bed 
From Maine to Georgia’s shore ; 

Each smiling vale with blood was red 
Where brave men shed their gore ! 

Their voices live on every breeze 
That sweeps o’er land and sea, 

While echoes rise from rocks and trees 
And speak their children free. 


Say — shall that tower in splendor rise 
To meet the morning sun ? 

Shall its proud top, when day-light dies, 
Tell what your sires have done? 

Or will you leave it thus to stand 
On glory’s resting place, 

Fore’er to stain the father’s land 
With children’s deep disgrace ? — 


Ye arms of Jove! if so must be, 
This pile, or naked hill! — 

Oh, lend your aid, and let us see 
The green-clad summit still ! 

Let blacker cloud than battle smoke, 
Be gathered round its brow ; 

And louder voice than cannon spoke, 
Be heard from Bunker now ! 


Ye lightning-shafts ! on wings of Heaven 
But lend your fiery power,— 

And thunder-bolts by fury driven — 
Speed on destruction’s hour ! 

Ay !— wake again the battle’s shock ! 
Let all your forces sound ! 

To atoms blast each naked rock 
From off that holy ground! 


Boston, October 1, 1838. 


* In September, an excavation was commenced, for the purpose o! 
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what shall we think of the fairies and witches of ees! 
The Scriptures speak of impure spirits, but here 

belief should have ended; they speak of witches, but os 
last of the race lived in the days of Saul, unless the sorcerers 
of apostolic times be regarded as a revival of the race. 

But it is not necessary to go back so far as the times Of|/ scenery about Geneva— Night on the Lake— ‘The Mountains — Grave- 
Shakspeare, to find these delusions. The generation have|} yard — Calvin and Calvinism — Literary associations of the Lake. 
not all passed off the stage of action, who believed in witches, |} Tye descent from the Jura to Geneva opens a prospect of 
if not in fairies. I remember the story of a witch, which @'/hJended beauty and grandeur indescribable. The Jura on 
female now living related, and firmly believes. This wo-||:he north, and the Alps on the south, are as stuperdous 
man of a familiar spirit, probably one of the last of her race, walls, fencing in the basin of the lake. Along its margin, 
lived, at the time of the Revolution, on Cape Elizabeth, Me. |/and on the declivities, are interspersed some score or more 
She was well known as a witch in the neighborhood, and of villages, in the half Gothic, half Chinese style of the Swiss 
course feared and admired. She travelled about the coun- architecture, while the lake stretches out like a plane of 
try, telling fortunes, practising on the credulity and living liquid emerald, for miles below you, joyous with pleasure 
on the bounty of honest people. One day she went down to||noats, and reflecting along its shores the outline of the 
the ferry to cross over the river to Portland, where she had neighboring peaks. At the west end of the lake, where the 


various places of resort, which she was in the habit of visit-||Rnone issues out of it to resume again its course, stands 
ing. When she arrived at the landing, the boat had put off, ||Geneva. The whole panorama is entrancing. 


and was almost out of hail. But the old witch was impa- Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake, 
tient of delay, and cried out to the ferryman to come back. With the wild world [ dwelt in, is a thing 
His boat being pretty full of passengers, he refused to return. Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
She threatened him, but he laughéd at her, and rowed on. Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 
“If you wont come back then,” she exclaimed, “T’ll fetch wu pe hg thet NER 
“ 'o waft one from distraction ;~- once I loved 
you.” Whereupon she picked up a stone from the beach, Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
spit on it, and flung it into the air. Before the stone return- Sounds sweet, as if a sister’s voice reproved, 
ed to the ground, the boat was back! and with fear and trem- That I with stern delights should e’er have been so moved.” 
bling the ferryman suffered her to get in. This story is 
believed most religiously by a whole family circle, who, I 
presume, would have but little difficulty with such characters 
as Ariel and Titania. 

Now it was to a generation of such persons that Shakspeare 
wrote, and his dramas were represented. With what intense 
interest must they have contemplated them! Modern lovers 
of the drama have no idea of the fascination and power of 
such exhibitions. Each individual saw, in the spirits that 
danced across the stage, the same goblins which he had seen 
a thousand times flitting across his own fields, and expected 
to see again. The voices of the invisible phantoms were 
just the same as were heard moaning nightly about their 
ancient and decaying mansions. It required no stretch of 
the imagination for the audience to understand the poet — 
all was life and reality. 

What has poetry lost, then, in the advancement of knowl- 
edge! She is stripped of all her most lively imagery. Her 
wand has lost all its magic ; no enchanting spell is thrown 
over the soul. She cannot now summon the black raven of 
superstition to flap its gloomy wings and shriek, to terrify 
the mind. She cannot fill the air with mysterious music 
from some invisible musician. There she sits, wrapped in 
the gray mantle of truth, and her eye is no longer fastened 
on vacancy, but she looks about her like another being. 
Poor Poetry! she has seen her gayest days. All the sports 
of her youth have lost their charm, and her frolics are over. 
She must now incline her heart to wisdom. She must walk 
by the side of the philosopher, and, instead of skipping over 
the frolicsome waves, she must be thoughtful, and pick up 
pebbles on the shore of the great ocean of truth. Be it so— 
the world has surfeited on error and dreamed under the in- 
cubus of superstition long enough. JUNIOR. 





DESULTORY SKETCHES IN EUROPE. 


NUMBER II. 








Original. 
















































The evening scenes on this lake are poetical enough to pro- 
duce the illusion that one has been transported into some 
fairy land of peace and beauty. Byron felt it when he 
described his evening sail : — 
‘¢ It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountain ’s dark, yet clear, 
Mellow’d and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more.”’ 


The next day after our arrival we walked about the city. 
The immediate environs are beautiful beyond description. 
The city is circumvallated by trenches, entirely compassing 
it, and from their elevated banks may be seen, to fine advan- 
tage, the surrounding landscape. The charms of these 
smiling valleys, stretched over with cultivated plats like 
carpets, and contrasted with the snow-covered peaks, are 
truly striking. The edifices of the city possess no extra 
attractions, but are in many cases good. It needs no archi- 
tectural grandeur,— Nature has furnished enough, and the 
monuments of art by the side of them would only be memo- 
rials of human weakness. Her beautiful lake in the midst 
of her, the range of the Jura on the north and of the Alps on 
the east and south, with Mont Blanc looking down upon 
her from the clouds, —these are her monuments. 

We walked to the grave-yard. It is very humble in its 
appearance—no monuments of splendor in it; the best is, 
perhaps, that of Sir Humphrey Davy, who died here the 
next day after his arrival from Italy, and by his own direc- 
tion was interred here. It stands in the north-west of the 
yard, and is a quadrangular mass of marble but little wrought. 
In this same yard are the remains of Calvin, but the spot 
where they lie is unknown, as he directed that no monument 
should mark it. His immediate successors lie here also. 
The old cathedral in which he first lifted up his voice against 


Tue following is related of Sir Colin Campbell, by an 
English paper : — 










building on the original battle ground, the site the monument occupies !! «‘ About six weeks before the battle of Assaye Gen. Welles 
> ; 4 - 


ley thought it necessary to obtain possession of an important 
fort named Ahmednugger. It was taken by a most gallant 
escalade. In the thickest of the assault, Gen. W. saw a 
young officer, who had reached the top of the ‘ very lofty 
wall,’ thrust off by the enemy, and falling through the air 
from a great height. Gen. Wellesley had little doubt that he 
must have been severely wounded, if not killed by the fall; 
but “hastened to inquire the name and fate of the gallant 
young fellow, and had the satisfaction of seeing him in a 
moment after, comparatively little injured, again mounting 
to the assault. Next morning the general sent for him, 
offered to attach him to his staff as brigade major, and from 
that hour, through all his fields and forfunes, even to the 
conquest of Paris, continued him in his personal family 
and friendship, and used sometimes to say that the first 
time he had ever seen him was in the air. That young 
officer is now Sir Colin Campbell, knight commander of 
the bath, a major general in the army, and governor of Nova 
Scotia.” 


WITCHES AND FAIRIES. 


REFLECTIONS UPON SUCH POETICAL CREATIONS AS ARIEL, TITA- 
NIA AND HER FAIRIES, WITCHES AND ORIENTAL GENII. 





Original. 





Ir seems not a little strange, that superstition had so much 
influence in Christian countries, in an age no farther removed 
from us than the days of Shakspeare. Such delusions belong 
only to times when gross darkness covered the people, and 
the light of natural and,revealed religion had not yet dawn- 
ed; or to those nations, which are now sitting in darkness 
and in the shadow of death. We expect to find the Caffra- 
rian and the South Sea islander superstitious, because they 
have had no other light to guide them than that of a delusive 
imagination. We expect/to find their forests and glens 
haunted by genii, and their lakes by ghouls and afrits. But 




















the oppressive hierarchy of Rome, and from which he sent 
the echoes of religions liberty among these venerable moun- 
tains, still stands ; and the edifice in which his lectures in 
theology were delivered, is yet occupied as a theological 
seminary. Its theology is, however, now entirely changed. 
The Unitarianism of the German schools has displaced the 
severe tenets of the indomitable reformer, and, for some 
years, its prevalence was universal throughout the canton. 
There is, however, at this moment in process, a most re- 
markable resuscitation of the doctrines of the Reformation. 
A new theological school has been opened, and new churches 
established, and about two hund-ed clergymen in the neigh- 
boring canton have joined the Reformers as they are called. 
The school established for boys by Calvin, called now the 
college, still remains occupied for its original purpose. 

The shores of the lake have been rendered classical by 
the residence and writings of distinguished authors. On the 
south shore is seen the house occupied by Lord Byron, stand- 
ing on an elevated part of the bank ; it is a plain building, 
surrounded by a balcony which commands the fine prospects 
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of the lake. It was here the noble bard conceived some of||for there is such a spirit of liberty abroad in Prussia, and 


the finest passages in his Childe Harold. On the north shore 
is Copet, the residence of Madame de Stael. But a short dis- 
tance from the latter place is Nyon, the birthplace of the 
eelebrated theologian John de la Fletchere. The family still 
remain in the old homestead. Still farther on is the fine 
city of Lausanne, where resided Gibbon the historian. The 
house is still preserved, and the bower of the garden where 


at midnight, when he had penned the last sentence of his|/Prussia will soon follow. 


immortal work, he walked in the moonlight to mingle with 


the consciousness of his own great achievement the inspira-||formed by a gentleman here, that after the revolution of | 
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ithe day, the Russians and the French alternately repulsing 
partienlarly in the army, that no new sovereign, be he ever|/each other, both sides fighting with the most desperate intre- 
so popular and beloved, will dare to delay for a moment the)| pidity, and every charge leaving the ground covered with car- 
promised boon. inage. Towards evening the Prussians, under Letscoq, ad- 
Saxony, a short time since, rose in her might, and demand-|/ vanced against the division of Friant. The French were driv- 
jed a written constitution of her masters. It was no sooner}|en before them. Marshal Davoust in vain attempted to with- 
jasked for than granted ; for the demand was such an one,||standthe torrent. “Here,” he eried, “is the place where 
and made in such a manner, as not to be misunderstood.|/the brave should find a glorious death, the cowards will per- 
lish in the desert of Siberia.” Still the French were driven 
I was in-| on with the Joss of 3000 men, and the whole Russian line 
were pressing on to victory, when the rapid night of the 





How long will Austria and Russia be behind ? 





tion of the grand scenes around him. A few miles farther| 1830, had the French army started from Paris on another|/north fell, and the battle was at an end. 


on the same shore is Vevay, situated perhaps among as|| propaganda excursion, Prussia would have flown with open 
beautiful scenery as graces any part of the globe ; it is the||arms to meet it at the Rhine. 


scene of Rousseau’s Julie, and the neighboring localities are 
painted with a masterly hand in that corrupt but beautiful 
fiction. This is the eastern extremity of the lake. 

Far up on the sides of the mountains, approached by a 
narrow serpentine road, trodden, of yore, by the steeds of 
knights, hangs the Castle de Blanc, an important scene in 
Cooper’s novel of the Headsman. Still farther on, near the 
mouth of the Rhone, is the Castle de Chillon, the prison of 
the celebrated Bonavard, and well known to the readers of 
Byron. Opposite Vevay is Clarens, which Rousseau and 
Byron have both celebrated. 

“ Clarens! sweet Clarens, birth-place of deep love ! 
Thine air iz the young breath of passionate thought ; 
Thy trees take root in love ; the snows above, 
The very glaciers have his colors caught, 
And sunset into rose-hues, sees them wrought 
By rays which sleep there lovingly: the rocks, 
The permanent crags, tell here of love, who sought 
In them a refuge from the worldly shocks, 
Which stir and sting the soul with hope that woos, then mocks.” 
At a pleasant waliz to the west of Geneva, is Ferney, the cel- 
ebrated residence of Voltaire ; it commands a fine prospect 
of the neighboring scenery. z, 


PRUSSIA. 


Prussia, from its central situation in Europe, being essen- 
tially a military country, I felt desirous of seeing. some of 
its fine troops, and have several times been gratified. 

The army of Prussia is not made up of conscripts from 
the lowest orders of society, as in most other countries, but 
is drafted from all classes without reserve, and, if I am 
rightly informed, no substitutes allowed. It is almost im- 
possible for one to avoid serving the regular term, which 
is three yi The army regulations here are entirely dif- 
ferent from any others I have ever heard of. All are young 
men, who, after serving their term, return to their families 
again, better than when they left ; for besides the art of war, 
they are taught many useful and ornamental branches, in- 
cluding musie¢ and the languages. 

Their morals and private conduct are strictly attended to 
—so that the camp, which in other couatries is a scourge, a 
Upas, that carries poison and destruction into thousands of 
families —is in Prussia not only harmless, but in most cases 
beneficial to the individuals directly concerned. Conscription, 
so terrible in France, should in Prussia be but another word 
for Patriotism. France would not now find it so easy a mat- 
ter to walk over Prussia, and drive her defeated sons before 
her into Muscovie, there to perish by Siberian snows and on 
Cossack pikes. Prussia at this day holds the balance between 
France and Russia: her weight in either scale would decide 
the fate of the opposite nation in one campaign. 

The present state of Prussia is rather an anomaly in poli- 
tics. An educated and thinking people, an army of well 
informed citizen soldiers, (not a brutal, ignorant and merce- 
nary horde, with no feelings in common with the mass of the 
nation,) on the one side, and a pure despotism on the other. 
The solution of the enigma is quite easy. The present sov- 
ereign, I understand, is amiable, mild and yielding — govern- 
ing his people with kindness, and drawing them with the 
“cords of love ;” moreover, he is old and the people patient. 
If there should be any abuses existing, they can wait a little 
longer—for the heir apparent promises them every thing 
when he shall succeed to the throne: that is the secret of the 
present apparentcalm. The present King, at the Restoration, 
promised a Constitution; but on that point he has broken 
faith with his confiding subjects. Nothing at this day, but 
his mild use of unlimited power, saves his head ; and if the 
Prince Royal does not fulfil his promise in one week after 
his accession, he will lose his crown, and his head with it— 


There was the first heavy blow which Napoleon had re- 
ceived in European war. He had once before been on the 
Great was the disappointment here when it was ascertained || point of ruin, but it was Syria, and a British officer had the 
that France would make no demonstration in favor of Poland.||honor of making the conqueror of Italy recoil. It is now 
These rotten fabrics of despotism are, however, dying a||unquestionable that at Eylau he was defeated. At 10 o’clock 
natural death—a few more years of peace and prosperity,|/at night he gave orders for his artillery and baggage to 
and they will fall into disuse without any violent shock,||defile to the rear, and the advanced post to retreat. He 
just as the hill-top castles of the ancient barons were aban-|| was on the point of being disgraced in the eye of Europe, 
doned, one after another, for more comfortable and convenient||when he was saved that disgrace by the indecision of the 
and quite as secure quarters, in modern cities ; and are now|/Russian General. A council of war was held by the Russian 
seen crumbling away, stone by stone. The time will come||leaders on horseback, to decide on their future course. 
when they and the present antiquated institutions will be||Count Osterman Tolstoy, the second in command, with Gen- 
found only in the page of the historian.— Correspondence of|\erals Knoring and Letseoq, urged strongly that retreat was 
the N. Y. American. not to be thought of —that Napoleon was beaten in a pitched 
battle—that whichever army gained ground would be 
reputed the victor, and that the true policy was to throw 
their whole force upon him without delay. But Benington, 
unluckily satisfied with his triumph, past the vigor of youth, 
unacquainted with the enormous losses of the French army, 
and exhausted by thirty-six hours on horseback, directed the 
der more av-ful and impressive circumstances, than the rival|| march on Koningsberg. Such was the terrible battle of 
hosts who now lay without tent or covering on the snowy ex-| Eylau, fought in the depth of winter, amidst ice and snow, 
panse of the field of Eylau. The close vicinity of the two|| under circumstances of unexpected horror ; the most bloody 
armies, the vast multitude assembled in so narrow a space,|/and obstinately contested that had yet occurred during the 
intent only on mutual destruction ; the vital interests to the)! war—and in which, if Napoleon did not sustain a positive 
lives and fortunes of all which are at stake ; the wintry|| defeat, he underwent a disaster which had well nigh proved 
wilderness of the scene, cheered only by the watch fires,||hisruin. The loss on both sides was immense, and never, in 
which threw only a partial glow on the snow-clad height) modern times, had a field of battle been strewed with such 2 
around; the shivering groups, who in either army lay|| multitude of slain. 
around the blazing fires, chilled by the girdle of impenetra-|| Qn the side of the Russians twenty-five thousand had 
ble ice ; the stern resolution of the soldiers in one army, and'|fallen, of whom about seven thousand were already no 
the enthusiastic ardor of those in the other; the liberty of|/more; on that of the French upward of thirty thousand 
Europe, now brought to the issue of one dread combat ; the|| were killed or wounded, and nearly ten thousand had left 
glory of Russia and France, dependent on the efforts of the|| their colors, ander pretence of attending to the wounded, and 
mightiest armament that either had yet sent forth ; all con-|/did not make their appearance for several days. The other 
tributed to impress a feeling of solemnity, which reached the||trophies of victory were nearly equally balanced —the Rus- 
most inconsiderate breast, oppressed the mind with a feeling||sians had to boast of the unusual spectacle of twelve eagles 
of anxious thought, and kept unclosed many a weary eyelid|| taken from their antagonists— while they had made spoil of 
in both camps, notwithstanding the extraordinary fatigues of | sixteen of the Russian guns and fourteen standards. Hardly 
the preceding days. any prisoners were made on either side during the action ; 
The battle began at daylight on the 8th of February, in|) but six thousand of the wounded, most of them in a helpless. 
the midst of a snow storm. At an early hour of the day,||state, were left in the field of battle and fell into the hands. 
Augerau’s column of 16,000 men was enveloped by the/|of the French. Never was a spectacle so dreadful as the 
Russian masses, and with the exception of 1500 men, was|/field of battle presented on the following morning. About 
entirely destroyed. — Napoleon himself was in the most im-|| fifty thousand men lay in the space of two leagues weltering 
minent hazard of being taken prisoner. He had slept at//in blood. The wounds were for the most part of the sever- 
Eylau on the night before, and was now in the church-yard,||est kind, from the extraordinary quantity of cannon balls 
when the crash of the enemy’s balls on the steeple, showed/|that had been discharged during the action, and the close 
how nearly danger was approaching. Presently one of the|| proximity of the contending masses, to the deadly batteries, 
Russian divisions following rapidly after the fugitives,|| which spread the grape at half musket shot through their 
entered Eylau by the western street, and charged with loud||ranks. 
hurras, to the foot of the mount where the Emperor was|| Though stretched on the cold snow, and exposed to the 
placed, with a battery of the imperial guard and a personal|| severity of an Arctic winter, they were burning with thirst, 
escort of one hundred men. Had a regiment of horse been||and piteous cries were heard on all sides for water, or assis- 
at hand to support the attack, Napoleon must have been||tance to extricate the wounded men from beneath the heaps 
made prisoner ; for though the last reserve, consisting of six||of slain or load of horses by which they were crushed. Six 
battalions of the old guard, were at a short distance, he|/thousand of these noble animals encumbered the field, or 
might have been enveloped before they could get to his res-|| maddened with pain, were shrieking aloud amidst the stifled 
cue. The fate of Europe then hung upon a thread, but in|| groans of the wounded. Subdued by loss ef blood, tamed 
that terrible moment the Emperor’s presence of mind did not by cold, exhausted by hunger, the foeman lay side by side 
forsake him; he instantly ordered this little body guard,|/amidst the general wreck. The Cossack was to be seen be- 
hardly more than a company, to form a line, in order to||side the Italian; the gay vine dresser, from the smiling 
check the enemy’s advance, and despatched orders to the old|| banks of Bayonne, lay athwart the stern peasant from the 
guard to attack the column on one flank, while a brigade of|/plains of the Ukraine. The extremity of suffering had 
Murat’s horse charged it on the other. extinguished alike the fiercest and the most generous pas- 
The Russians, disordered by success, and ignorant of the||sions. After his usual custom, Napoleon in the afternoon 
inestimable prize which was almost within their grasp, were|| rode through this dreadful field, accompanied by his generals 
arrested by the firm countenance of the little band of heroes/| and staff, while the still burning piles of Serpallen and Sauss. 
who formed Napoleon’s last resource ; but before they could/| garten sent volumes of black smoke over the scene of death 
re-form their ranks for a regular conflict, the enemy was||—but the men exhibited none of their wonted enthusiasm — 







THE TERRIBLE BATTLE OF EYLAU, 


Ferrvary, 1806. 
Never in the history of war did two armies pass a night un- 





upon them on either flank, and almost the whole division||no cries of Vive |’Emperor werejheard.—Blackwood’s Mag- 
was cut to pieces. This dreadful slaughter co:atinued through || azine. 
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“THE LAST BELL." 

It was in May, in the year 18— (I remember it as dis- 
tinctly as if it was but yesterday) that I sat beside Lucy 
Maria, dreading the departure of the boat I was to leave in. 
She was a good girl, and the only one that ever loved me, at 
least she was the only one that ever told me so. Vowing 
and being vowed to, of the strong affection that bound our 
hearts together, the time passed rapidly on. The bell of the 
boat sounded, I rose to take a reluctant leave. “Oh! that 
is but the first bell, the distance is short, and there will be 
plenty of time.” The desire on my part to stay as long as 
possible readily acquiesced in her wish, and I again quietly 
seated myself, but I had no sooner done this, than her father, 


“pens of every newspaper is in manuscript, and that such 
| Manuscript is in a variety of style of writing, and much of 
it exceedingly difficult to decypher—and also, that many 
compositors are better acquainted with the mechanical part 
of the business than with any very comprehensive knowl- 
jedge of letters — when all these things are considered, the 
wonder is not so much that there should be any errors in the 
newspaper press, as that, under all the circumstances, there 
should be so few. — London Patriot. 


We often see men looking pale and sickly, carefully guard- 
ed from the air, creeping along our streets with a weak and 
tardy step, and we always pity such men. They are un- 












a venerable old man, looked into the room and said, No,|\doubtedly following, as they think, the prescription of their 
William, wait not, and take this advice and carry it through | physician, who had recommended walking. But they have 
life with you, “never wait for the last bell.” After a hasty || misunderstood his meaning ; and although they get by their 
parting, I soon found myself hurrying to the boat, when,| walk the benefit of the air, they return languid and fatigued. 






out of breath, I arrived just in season to get on board. We 
were soon under way, and I sat down to reflect on the old 
man’s advice, and soon came to the determination never 
again to wait for the “last bell.” We soon arrived at New 
York, where I was going to geta “little of the world’s gear,” 
to be in a situation to consummate my anticipated marriage 
with Lucy Maria. I took lodgings ata public house, and 
after going through the ordeal of the toilet, walked a short 
distance before dinner.: The attractions in the street were so 
great that the time passed faster than I was aware. The 
dinner bell rung, and I was not there, I waited for the “last 
bell,” and the consequence was I lost my dinner. If my 
resolution was not firm enough before, this fixed it immove- 
ably in my mind, to never again wait for the “last bell.” 

The next morning I saw a notice for a clerk. I applied 
immediately, but found that the salary was very small—so 
much so that the situation had been refused by a great num- 
ber of young men, applicants before me. But I was deter- 
mined not to wait for the “last bell” —so I accepted the 
place, went to work, and by close application and good con- 
duct soon won the confidence of my employers, and in a few 
years was taken into the concern as a partner. 

I observed the future life of many of those young men 
that had refused the situation before me, and without one 
exception they were unsuccessful in business—they were 
waiting for the “last bell; ” while with me our business 


soon increased, and in a short time I was able to accomplish || 


the desirable union with the girl of my heart. We were 
married, took a comfortable house, and always have, do 
now, and expect always to live happy. 

In conclusion, one word to the ladies. In the street in 
which I live there is a lady that, presuming too much upon 
the attractions of youth, has refused a number of good offers 
in marriage. Time has passed on, and she has lived in 
hopes of doing better. 
age. She has been waiting for the “last bell,” and I think 


she will wait until the Last a belle. 


Correctins THE Newsparer Press.—Few are aware of 
the immense labor and carefulness required in correcting a 
newspaper press, although most people are but too ready to 
impute to carelessness that which is really the result of 
unavoidable circumstances. A double sheet of any of the 


London morning papers, contains as much matter as would || 


fill two, if not three, volumes of an ordinary octavo novel. 
Now, when it is taken into consideration that the whole of 
this has to be read at least three times over — once to come at 
the sense and correct the punctuation, and twice afterwards 
to amend the spelling, it must be admitted, on all hands, that 
the operation of correcting the press, to say nothing of the 
procuring or arranging of the various articles, is by no 


She has now arrived at an uncertain || 


Let such step as quickly as they can—let them make an ex- 
jertion to walk as fast as their strength will allow —and if 
very weak, let them walk six rods instead of creeping half a 
jmile—and they will feel refreshed. As a general custom, 
loitering or walking slow is injurious, inasmuch as it de. 
|prives individuals of the privilege of that preventive to 
disease which ought to be neglected by no one. 

| It is a general custom in Europe, for gentlemen to run 
‘through the streets. This is an admirable custom, and most 
‘sincerely do we wish it could be adopted this side the Atlan- 
itic. It has a thousand advantages. It quickens and invig- 
\orates the circulation. It enlivens the mind, promotes health- 
‘ful perspiration, and gratifies the impatience which arises 
‘from the mental activity it produces. 

| Not that we would always have men running through the 
\Streets ; but let every man, several times in the day, partic- 
ularly when in haste, run instead of walk, and he will be 
better able, in body and mind, to attend to his business, live 
longer and enjoy life better.— Boston Med. Int. 





IMPERISHABILITY OF THE Works or Genivs.—One can 
tecarcely help feeling humbled when he meditates on the 
ibriefness of his own mortal existence, in comparison with 
ithe length of time which the great works of nature, or 
even the works of art, will exist in a good state of preserva- 
tion. In this view of things, an inanimate piece of stone 
‘carved in the figure of a statue, survives far longer than a 
‘human being; the Venus de Medicis has seen a hundred 
\generations pass into their graves ; and there, in cold marble, 
|does she still stand, to be gazed upon with undying admira- 
ition. What scenesin history has she passed through! What 
kingdoms have risen and sunk, and gone into forgetfulness, 
\Since she came forth from the chisel of the sculptor! Look, 
also, at the extended existence of certain celebrated pictures. 
When Wilkie visited the Escurial in Spain, and was look- 
ing at Titan’s picture of the last supper, he was accosted by 
an aged monk, who said to him, “I have sat daily in sight 
lof that picture for nearly three score years: during that 
time my companions have dropped off, one after another ; 
|all who were my seniors, all who were my contemporaries, 
and many, or most of those who were younger than myself; 
|;more than one generation has passed away, and there the 
‘figures in the picture remain unchanged! I look at them 
i|till I sometimes think that they are the realities, and we but 
shadows.” Surely this monk had in him the soul of a poet. 











| 





Stpver Mine.—The Warren, Pa., Bulletin says that a 
||silver mine has lately been discovered near the mouth of the 
||Mahoning. It was shown by an Indian, after considerable 
solicitation on the part of the individual to whom it was 
pointed out. The Indian had procured ore from the mine, 






























means such a slight one as the uninitiated and the uninform-|/from which he had broaches, ear-rings, finger-rings, and 
ed seem to fancy. In a double sheet of the Times there are|/other ornaments manufactured. He obtained the ore by 
about a million of letters, and upon the first proofs of this|/hewing it off with his, hatchet, where it protruded beyond the 
mighty mass of characters being returned from the type|/rocks, in the almost perpendicular crag, on the bank of the 
setters, not only is there an infinity of wrong spelled words, || stream. 

but whole sentences omitted — turned letters — words wrong 
divided at the end of lines —types used from wrong founts 
—spaces left out — letters standing apart — and numberless 
other inaccuracies, any one of which the reader is ever ready 
to detect, although he knows nothing whatever of the diffi- 
culty of preventing such a concatenation as would unavoid- 
ably appear, withont_much pains, promptitude, and applica- 
tion. Even the a book is a work of considera- 
ble labor ; but, when i into account that a great from Naples, in a state of eruption. 





Mr. Catun’s Gatiery of pictures and Indian articles, 
will close next week. Those who neglect to visit will lose 


which, could they know their loss, they would deeply regret. 









an opportunity that probably will never occur again, and| 
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Lance Trees. — Scarcely any thing is calculated to make * 
a deeper impression of the feeling of sublimity, than the 
sight of a lofty and magnificent forest tree. The sound of 
the breeze in @ grove of tall pines, will raise a contemplative 
spirit, almost to a state of ecstacy. We recollect a grove of 
pines, of three or four acres extent, entirely destitute of under 
brush, where the tall and straight trunks, some of them four 
feet or more in diameter, were visible, for fifty, sixty and 
even eighty feet, free from foliage or branches, while their 
tops were so interwoven, as completely to shade the smooth 
leaf covered ground; and never have we visited a temple 
which raised deeper emotions of awe and reverence. 

Next to such a scene, is the effect of a large spreading 
elm, one of the noblest of our New England forest trees. 
No where do these flourish in greater perfectién, thar in the 
valley of the Connecticut, though they are found in great 
beauty in all parts of the country. 

Some remarks in the Transcript on the subject of large 
elms, have set our friends on the Connecticut meadows to 
examining the dimensions of their trees, and the results are 
truly surprising. The editor of the Northampton Courier 
says, “We reckon we have a shade of a tree or so. An an- 
cient Elm in King street, in front of the residence of Mr. 
Dwight Whitney, where the house of Rev. Jonathan Ed- 
wards formerly stood, measures at seven feet from the ground, 
twenty-one feet in circumference. Another in front of Mr. 
Wm. Mather’s house in Pleasant street, measures at 10 feet 
from the ground, 18 feet in circumference, and at one foot 
from the ground twenty-three feet. The third Elm, and prob- 
ably the noblest in town, is in Middle Meadow, and at its 
largest section, measures an inch or two over twenty-eight 
feet in circumference! These measurements all go ahead of 
the big old fellow on Boston Common. Our Springfield 
friends think they go ahead of us in size, having one near 
the main street measuring twenty-eight feet! But we do not 
“knock under” to size, nor evem to numbers. The truth 
is, the Elms in this Valley beat “all natur” for corpulency 
and the beauty of their proportions. Northampton, Spring, 
field, Hadley, Hatfield, Sunderland, Deerfield, Greenfield, 
all have perfect forest giants, compared with which, the big 
Elms measured by our friend of ‘the New Haven Herald, 
the other day, are mere walking sticks or only big lamp posts. 
The largest he could find, even with stretching the string- 
would’nt show more than eighteen feet in circumference ! ” 


Mr. Comse’s Lectures. — We were mistaken last week in 
respect to Mr. Combe’s being invited to-visit this country by 
the Phrenological Society. He has, however, been warmly 
invited to do so by individuals, for some years. His lectures, 
which commenced on Wednesday evening, are well attended, 
and very instructive. The course consists of sixteen, in 
which the nature of Phrenology, its usefulness and its truth, 
its importance in elevating the moral and intellectual char- 
acter of mankind, will be portrayed by the hand of a master. 
The following is Mr. Combe’s account of the manner in 
which he first became acquainted with the subject. 

“ My first information concerning the system of Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim was derived from No. 49 of the Edinburgh 
Review. Led away by the boldness of that piece of criti- 
cism, I regarded their doctrines as most contemptibly absurd, 
and their authors as the most disingenuous of men. In 
1816, however, shortly after the publication of the Review, 
my friend Mr. Brownlee invited me to attend a private dis- 
section of a recent brain, to be performed in his house by 
Dr. Spurzheim. Dr. S. exhibited the structure of the brain 
to all present, among whom were several gentlemen of the 
medical profession, and contrasted it with the bold averments 
of the reviewer. The result was a complete conviction 
in the minds of the observers, that the assertions of 
the reviewer were refuted by physical demonstration. The 
faith placed in the Review being thus shaken, I attended the 
next course of Dr. Spurzheim’s lectures, for the purpose of 
hearing from himself a correct account of his doctrines. 
His lectures satisfied me that the system was widely differ- 
ent from the representations given of it by the reviewer, and 
that, if true, it would prove highly important ; but the evi- 
dence was not conclusive. I therefore appealed to nature 


Mount Vesvvivs continued at the date of the last advices||by observation, and at last arrived at complete conviction of 
|)the truth of phrenology.”’ 
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TTIEDE IFIINIE OID ENGILISE GIZNTIWEMAN. 


A SONG OF THE OLDEN TIME---AS SUNG AND ARRANGED BY HENRY RUSSELL. 
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sing you an old ballad that was poor old En-glish gentleman who 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 
His hall so old, was hung around with pikes, and guns, and bows, When winter cold brought Christmas old, he opened house to all, 
With swords, and good old bucklers, that had stood *gainst many foes; And, though three-score and ten his years, he featly led the ball; 
And there his worship sat in state, in doublet, and trunk-hose, Nor was the houseless wanderer then driven from the hall, 
And quaffed a cup of good old wine, to warm his good old nose— For, while he feasted all the great, he ne’er forgot the small— 


Like a fine old English gentleman, all of the olden time. Like a fine old English gentleman, all of the olden time. 


FOURTH VERSE. 


But time, though old, is strong in flight, and years roll’d swiftly by, 
When Autumn’s falling leaf foretold this poor old man must die! 
He laid him down right tranquilly, gave up life’s latest sigh, 
While heavy sadness fell around, and tears bedewed each eye— 

For this good old English gentleman, all of the olden time. 





